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porarily buried in Dublin, and the cardinal was so annoyed
at the lack of dignity in this behaviour, that he took on
himself the responsibility of presenting practically none
of the Orders and Decorations which he had brought
with him for those taking part.
The Legate, who naturally must take a position inferior
to that of the Governor-General, wondered on arrival
why nothing was done to entertain him at the Viceregal
Lodge. He asked the advice of Cardinal Bourne.
The Cardinal replied that as the Viceroy was the repre-
sentative of the non-Catholic King, nothing could be
done until the Legate had called first and written his
name in the Viceroy's book. Nobody connected with the
Government had informed him of this. He immediately
did so and a party was given for him at once. However,
no member of the Government would attend.
Naturally all this was greatly disapproved of in Rome,
where the Pope has always made it a definite point that out-
side religion he will have nothing to do with any form of poli-
tics that is antagonistic to the recognised highest authority.
As I have said earlier on, the main influence, and it was a
very fine influence, which those early Catholic Missionary
priests from Ireland held in the Dominions is now fast
disappearing, and its place is being taken by the intellectual
Catholicism of London. Ireland does not yet altogether
realise this, but Rome does, and one must hope that in the
years to come Irish Catholicism will join with English
Catholicism to forget politics, and to concentrate on the
very necessary moral teachings for which the Church may
have to fight very hard.
Irish Catholicism may yet act as a further link between
English Catholicism and French Canadian Catholicism.